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Tents, Trailers, and Culture in Migratory Camps 


By CLARENCE J. GLACKEN 


State Relief Administration, Tulare County, California 


To understand the human side of life in the 
farm Security Administration’s migratory camps 
n California, it is most important to remember 
that these camps are not transit or tourist camps 
in the ordinary meaning of the term. They are 
ike communities where permanent friendships are 
wade, where there is more than passing interest 
in and understanding of one another’s problems 
and mutual help in obtaining employment. 

But they are communities of an entirely new 
type: They are sponsored by the Government for 
i specific, particularly distressed group of agri- 
cultural workers and their families; they are a 
itch depository of transplanted tradition, folk- 
lore, humor, and mutual experience; and they are 
administered in the democratic tradition by the 
campers themselves through elected councils. 
The life in these camps is doubly interesting be- 
cause their membership is constantly changing as 
employment opportunities or personal preferences 
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dictate. Despite constant change in campers, the 
camps retain the community atmosphere, a result 
that takes—for most migrants—the edge off 
complete homelessness. 

In a word, the camps are intended to supply 
decent minimum housing in areas of high seasonal 
labor need where decent housing is woefully lack- 
ing. In California, they are built in areas where 
peak seasonal labor demand is highest. The 
Government maintains a manager in each camp 
who supervises the general operation according 
to Government regulations. The business of run- 
ning the camp, sanitation, local rules, and recre- 
ation, is largely left to the initiative and ingenuity 
of the camp council. Campers are registered in 
and out for statistical purposes and to make 
certain that families using the facilities are bona 
fide migrant workers. Rental is 10 cents a day, 
and in periods of unemployment this may be 
worked out. The rental is not paid to the Govern- 
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S. A. Camp in California 


ment but goes into a camp fund. Each camp 
has such a fund, the money coming from rentals, 
donations, camp dances, and other sources inde- 
pendent of Governmental appropriation. The 
camp council authorizes expenditures. Other 
agencies such as W. P. A. and N. Y. A. and public 
health departments add to the program by sup- 
plying needed recreation, health, or supplementary 
clerical assistance. 

Persons unacquainted with the program are 
usually astonished at the wide variety of camp life. 
The physical equipment set-up, the showers, tents, 
washing machines, recreation halls, community 
centers, nurseries, and sheet-iron cabins are only 
a part of the picture. There are the recreational 
programs (croquet, baseball, ping pong, dancing, 
and Christmas, Easter, and Halloween parties) ; 
the cultural life (town hall panel discussions, the 
camp newspaper, an institution in itself), health 
and medical information, food recipes and menus 
for low-income groups; and the occupational life, 
such as up-to-date information on employment 
opportunities, wages, types of work, and location 
of work areas. 

The camp newspapers richly document the 
everyday life of these people. They have titles 
like “The Tent City News,’ “The Covered 
Wagon News,” “The Hub,” “The Migratory 
Clipper,” and “Votaw,” (Voice of the Agricultural 
Worker). They contain items such as the register 
of incoming and outgoing families, the week’s 
schedule of the camp, the Sunday-school report, 
letters from former campers, soft-ball news, re- 
ports on the pie suppers, minstrels or dances, the 
minutes of the last camp council meeting, the camp 
manager’s letter. There are quotations from 
Government or private pamphlets or newspaper 
articles, the young people’s club, letters pro and 
con on camp council policies, articles by the camp 
nurse on common diseases, recipes, menus, the 
market list, personals, and the society column. 

Camp council minutes reveal another no less 
interesting side of camp life. Deliberations may 
be on important or trivial incidents, but each 
motion and each vote arises from the problems of 
daily existence. The councilmen come to their 
meetings after they have finished cleaning up from 
their work in the fields, picking peaches, irrigating, 
or cotton chopping. They gather around a rough 
table and are called to order by one of their own 
number. Motions are passed to the effect that 
any person over the age of 18 may play the radio 


’ 


until midnight whenever he wishes, or that trans. 
portation for the children be provided to and from 
school, that the council buy a copy of Roberts 
Rules of Order, or that admission to the weekly 
dance be raised from 25 cents to 35 cents, and that 
a piano be bought for the recreation hall. One 
Councilman is leaving camp, so nominations are 
opened from the floor to fill the vacancy; $5 is set 
aside to buy Sunday-school literature; $9.24 js 
approved from the camp fund for baseballs and 
bats. In one case a motion was made to put dogs 
out of the camp; an amendment was offered that 
each tent be canvassed, allowing two votes per 
cabin. Both were defeated and the dogs remained 
in camp. 

That the children are a great part of camp life 
is, of course, understood. Family traditions and 
solidarity count a.great deal with these people. 
Children’s problems, their behavior, their clothing, 
their schooling, their health, their feeding, are 
the same as for children the world over. Only the 
emphasis is different because of a new and different 
manner of living. 

Children’s writings suggest some of the most 
poignant aspects of the whole migrant problem. 
A little 9-year-old girl said, “I am thankful for 
a nice tin shelter we were able to move to after 
our tent blew down. In seeing how the wind and 
water took people and things away reminded me 
of the time our house burned down and we didn’t 
have anywhere to go. I was frightened as when 
my daddy was trapped in the burning house.” 
The girl is referring to flood conditions in the camp 
when tents were washed out and water stood high 
over the platforms. 

There is much interchange in views and exper- 
iences. Campers who leave write back describing 
employment possibilities, or on returning to their 
native States describe their experiences. These 
letters are always interesting; one letter described 
camp life in a new mobile camp somewhere it 
Oregon. Platforms for the tents were smaller, 
with no tie rails. The clinic, the manager’ 
house, and the office were in trailers. The 
showers were in an immense trailer; entrances for 
men and women were from opposite ends, with 
tents used as dressing rooms. Instead of washing 
machines there were zinc tubs with wringer. 
The community hall, a large tent, had a big stove, 
and here the women could do their ironing. 

Death, sickness, disaster, and tragedy are not 
an unusual part in camp life; they continually 
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call on the resolution and strength of campers 
and managers alike. In the spring of 1940, for 
example, the Yuba River flooded the camp near 
the town of Marysville, Calif. Experiences like 
this were not new to many campers. When the 
Yuba River overflowed, one wrote: ““We were in 
the Mississippi River floods of 1932, ’33, ’34, ’35, 
36, and ’37, and the water was from 15 to 25 feet 
deep over our farm land. This water we had 
here made us feel at home, though more dangerous 
as water rose faster. When it came some could 
not move; others helped. A big truck pumped 
zas into exhausted jaloppies.”’ 

In one of the camps of the San Joaquin Valley 
20-year-old boy is incurably ill with tuberculosis. 
Physically underdeveloped, he is so weak he can 
sarcely walk across the road. Behind the cabin 
ina tent he spends most of the day lying on a 
blanket. Since coming to California in 1936, he 
has traveled all over California, each change 
quickening the course of the disease. Camp 
nurses do everything in their power to make him 
comfortable. 

In 1936, a young man about 22 was farming 
cotton and corn in Oklahoma; his earnings did not 
rive him, his wife, and two children a living. 
When he decided to come to California he did not 
have the funds to pay for transportation for the 
whole family, and, lacking a car, he sent his wife 
and children in the bus while he hitchhiked. 
Four days and nights he wandered over the desert 
without getting a ride because “people in the 
desert are afraid to pick up strangers.’”’ When 
he collapsed from hunger he was taken to the 
los Angeles County Hospital, where he spent 
vveral weeks. Then followed long periods of 
idleness, alternating with employment in cotton, 
grapes, peaches, and hay. When he again reached 
the end of his resources he camped in the migra- 
tory camp in Farmersville, in Tulare County. 
His desperate condition at first was unnoticed 
because he refused to ask for assistance. Campers 
then gave him food from their meager stores, 
cabbage and bread, and he and his family ate 
bread and water gravy. Later he received relief. 
His family became ill, but there were isolation 
units and a public-health nurse to give the nec- 
essary services. When seasonal employment opens 
up, he will have camp guidance in looking for 
work from the vantage point of reasonably 
decent housing and stable environment. 

From the Brawley Camp in Imperial County, 
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Calif., comes an account of burial services con- 
ducted entirely by the campers. The family of 
the deceased raises all it can afford. When this 
money is insufficient—even for the most inexpen- 
sive burial—an appropriation is authorized by 
the council from the camp fund, or a collection is 
taken up among the campers. This nets sufficient 
money to buy lumber for a pine box and a casket. 
A plot can be obtained in the cemetery for $15. 
The campers make the casket and the box them- 
selves. A minister from town comes and holds 
service in the community hall. A procession of 
the family and friends in camp goes to the ceme- 
tery, where last services are held. The ceremony 
is conducted entirely within the framework of 
their own traditions and beliefs. This produces 
a strong mutual sympathy within the camp and 
also has a favorable reaction in the community 
where there may be some criticism of burial costs 
for nonresidents. If cars, machines, modern 
buildings were unseen, there would be little to 
distinguish the ceremony from the simple customs 
of a century ago. 

Life in these camps is as active and rich as any 
scene in American life. Every family has a 
history whose full telling would re-create the 
experience of the Nation in these last few years. 
Their culture, stock, and traditions are as old 
as America itself. The American people are 
beginning now to realize the wealth and depth 
of the experience of these men and women who 
live in camps, naming them after their birth 
States. Missouri Plaza, Kansas Street, Arkansas 
Street, Oklahoma Avenue, Texas Street, in the 
agricultural areas of rural California are living 
thoroughfares gathering in the intense experiences 
of recent American history just as Broadway, 
Fifth Avenue, and Main Street distinguish the 
American civilization of yesterday. 





President Tracy of Electrical Workers Appointed 
Assistant Secretary_of Labor 


Dan W. Tracy, International President of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
assumed the post of Second Assistant Secretary of 
Labor of the Department of Labor on July 12. For 
7 years president of the I. B. E. W., Mr. Tracy 
resigned his union position to accept the appoint- 
ment. His principal activity will be on problems 
of national defense in cooperation with the National 
Defense Advisory Commission appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 














B. L. S. Conference with Union Research Directors 


Twenty-one of the twenty-eight national and 
international unions known to have permanent 
research departments of their own responded to 
the call of the Bureau of Labor Statistics to send 
their research directors to Washington to confer 
with the staff of the Bureau on statistical and other 
research problems of mutual interest to labor 
organizations and to the Bureau. The research 
staffs of the central offices of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations also participated in the conference, 
which lasted 2 days—June 27 and 28. The con- 
ference covered such vital subjects as employment 
and pay rolls, wages and hours, industrial injuries 
and workmen’s compensation, cost of living, and 
labor-management relations, including strikes and 
collective agreements. 

The most outstanding characteristic of the con- 
ference was the thorough familiarity of the union 
research group with the functions and activities 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the direct 
and practical manner with which the work of the 
Bureau was analyzed by them. Among the recom- 
mendations of the conference designed to make the 
work of the Bureau of Labor Statistics more 
useful to labor organizations were: 

1. Expansion of the monthly statistics on 
employment and pay rolls and the special surveys 
on wages and hours to cover more industries and 
more subdivisions of industries. 

2. More data on annual earnings of workers 
classified by industries and localities. Labor 
needs these data to study the actual earnings of 
workers as compared with a minimum budget 
required to maintain their families on a decent 
and healthful standard of living. 

3. Extension of cost-of-living data to cover more 
cities, particularly rural nonagricultural towns. 

4. Preparation of monthly estimates on the 
available labor supply i. e., on the number of 
workers available for jobs side by side with the 
monthly estimates of the number of workers 
actually employed. 

5. The establishment by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of a series of current labor productivity 
and labor cost studies in major industries. 

6. A study of the extent to which peaceful 
relations in industry have been promoted through 
collective bargaining. 
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7. Publication of a labor yearbook giving 
information on the growth and activities of organ. 
ized labor and on economic problems of impor. 
tance to the labor movement. 


STANDING COMMITTEE 


The conference appointed a temporary com- 
mittee of three A. F. of L. and three C. I, 0 
research directors to devise ways and means of 
coordinating the research and statistical work of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and of the nations! 
and international unions and to provide the 
machinery through which this cooperation could 
be established on a permanent basis. This 
committee unanimously reported the following 
recommendation: 

“The Bureau of Labor Statistics should hold 
semiannual conferences of research directors and 
statisticians of national and international unions 
and several members of their staffs for the purpos 
of discussing problems of mutual interest and 
concern. The committee recommends that the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics defray the traveling 
and per diem expenses of the delegates to one of 
the meetings and that the unions defray the ex- 
penses of their delegates for the other meeting. 

“That the present conference of research direc: 
tors and statisticians designate a standing con- 
mittee of nine (four from the American Federation 
of Labor, four from the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, and one representing the unaffil- 
ated railroad brotherhoods) for the purpose o/ 
maintaining closer cooperation and consultation 
with the Bureau of Labor Statistics.” 

In accordance with this recommendation which 
was unanimously adopted the following researc) 
directors were elected as members of the standing 
committee: 

Harry Arries—Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 

Enginemen 
Solomon Barkin—Textile Workers Union 
Gladys Dickason—Amalgamated Clothing Workers _ 
Marion Hedges—International Brotherhood of Electri¢#l 

Workers 
Ralph Hetzel—Congress of Industrial Organizations 
David Kaplan—International Association of Machinists 
Harold Ruttenberg—Steel Workers Organizing Committe 
Lazare Teper—International Ladies’ Garment Worker 

Union 
Florence Thorne—American Federation of Labor 
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The Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
of North America 


PATRICK E. GORMAN, President 


Throughout the 43 years of its existence. the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men of North America has operated on an indus- 
trial basis. It claims jurisdiction over all workers 
employed in retail markets, in slaughtering and 
meat-packing establishments, as well as sausage 
makers, poultry, egg, and creamery workers, and 
those handling fish in wholesale and retail trade. 
The union thus represents not only workers in 
meat-packing houses which receive livestock from 
farmers and slaughter the animals and prepare 
the meat, but also the workers in the thousands 
of local butcher shops and retail meat markets 
which dress and cut the meat for family use. 

After experiencing the ups and downs which 
characterize the history of almost every labor or- 
ganization in the United States, the union has 
now entered upon a period of steady, solid ad- 
vancement. Its coverage of the meat-packing and 
meat-distributing industry has been substantially 
enlarged during the last few years, and at the 
same time it maintains amicable and cooperative 
relations with most employers. The union's 
present paid-up membership of 93,000 is over 
4 times as large as that reported to the 1936 
convention of the organization, and its financial 
position has been considerably strengthened. 


GROWTH OF UNION 


Records of the International show that butchers 
and meat cutters were working under agreements 
negotiated with employers as far back as 1869. 
Most of the early locals functioned independently, 
but during the 1870’s many affiliated with the 
Knights of Labor. This affiliation, however, did 


not materially bring closer together the butcher 


workmen in the various cities, nor did it eliminate 
or even reduce existing jealousies among workers 
in the butcher trades. Cattle and sheep butchers 
frequently considered themselves superior to the 
hog butcher and the sausage maker, and refused 
to support members of these crafts in improving 
their working conditions. The hog and sausage 
butchers equally turned a deaf ear to the needs of 
other fellow craftsmen. 
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This chaotic condition prevailed until the 1890’s, 
when the American Federation of Labor sup- 
planted the Knights of Labor as the dominant 
organization of workers in the country. Guided 
by the A. F. of L. policy of organizing workers 
into craft unions, locals of butcher workmen gradu- 
ally abandoned their petty differences and began 
to think in terms of a single union covering all 
workers in their trade. A convention of skilled 
butchers held in 1896 in Nashville, Tenn., cleared 
up many misunderstandings and paved the way 
for amalgamation of local unions into one large 
union. A year later, in 1897, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor issued a certificate of affiliation 
to the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America. 

From the very beginning, organized butchers 
were faced with strong opposition from employers, 
particularly in the large meat-packing establish- 
ments. No sooner was a new local union or- 
ganized than the members were summarily dis- 
missed from their jobs. Strikes, for the most part, 
were either lost or compromised. The Nation- 
wide strike in 1904 against the large meat packers 
for recognition of the union involved about 60,000 
workers. The union failed to obtain recognition, 
but the strike was successful in improving some of 
the working conditions in the plants. 

After the entrance of the United States into the 
war in 1917, the Government negotiated an agree- 
ment with the larger meat packers of the country 
to assure “‘no interruption, cessation, or curtail- 
ment in the supplies and services furnished by the 
companies essential to the successful prosecution 
of the war and the military activities of the 
Government.’’ The agreement also provided that 
employees would be granted the right to join 
unions of their own choosing and that unsettled 
labor disputes be adjusted by a Government ad- 
ministrator. As a result, membership in the 
International expanded rapidly. 

In 1921 the union was compelled to wage another 
Nation-wide strike against the four large meat- 
packing concerns. It sought to maintain the 
8-hour day, time and one-half for overtime, 





A conveyor line in meat packing. 
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seniority rights, a guaranteed workweek, and other 
gains in working conditions obtained during the 
period of wartime control of the industry. Over 
100,000 workers were involved in the strike, and 
although the Amalgamated again failed to secure 
recognition, it was successful in retaining most of 
the wartime gains in working conditions. 

The wave of antiunion sentiment which swept 
across the country in the early 1920’s brought 
sharp reductions in membership of the union. 
Although the Amalgamated did not give up its 
struggle to organize the large meat packers, in- 
creasing attention was focused upon organizing 
workers in the smaller local meat-packing estab- 
lishments and in meat counters of retail stores. 
Some progress in this field was recorded during the 
latter part of the decade, but membership 
remained substantially below the 1920 peak. 

The Union in Court.—The Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America 
has never hesitated to appeal to the Federal and 
State courts of the Nation when it felt its members 
were not being accorded their legal rights. In 
1920 the State of Kansas enacted a law forbidding 
strikes and established a court of industrial rela- 
tions for the compulsory arbitration of labor dis- 
putes in industries especially affecting the public 
This law was vigorously opposed by 
organized labor. The case of a local union of 
butchers against wage cuts and longer hours insti- 
tuted by a meat-packing establishment reached 
the Supreme Court of the United States, which 
declared that the determination of wages and con- 
ditions of employment in the meat-packing indus- 
try by a State agency was unconstitutional. The 
law was repealed in 1925. 


interest. 





More recently, the union has carried two im. 
portant issues to the Supreme Court, and in each 
case it has obtained a decision greatly benefiting 
organized labor in general. In the Milwaukee 
picketing case, the Court held that under the terms 
of the State law the local butchers’ union had the 
right to picket an employer it considered unfair. 
even though none of the local’s members was work- 
ing for the employer. This important decision 
had the effect of assuring organized workers the 
right to protest publicly against employers who 
through intimidation, coercion, or other means 
keep workers from joining a union. 

In the other case, also arising in Milwaukee, q 
union picket distributing handbills in front of g 
meat market was arrested by city authorities on 
the charge of violating an ordinance prohibiting 
littering of the streets. The union maintained 
that the arrest of the picket was contrary to the 
constitutional guarantee of freedom of speech and 
press. This contention was upheld by the 
Supreme Court. 


ORGANIZING PROBLEMS 


The task and technique of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
American in organizing workers employed under 
such diverse conditions as exist in slaughtering and 
meat packing, in wholesale trade, or in local retail 
stores operated by a Nation-wide chain or by a 
independent corner grocer vary tremendously 
Collective bargaining is carried on regionally o 
on a national scale in the case of the chain stores 
which employ thousands of workers. On the 
other hand, agreements are also made with owner 
of small butcher shops with but one or two em 
ployees. In a number of cities the union formv- 
lates a “standard agreement” and seeks uniformit) 
of working conditions by applying this agreement 
to all employers within its jurisdiction. In other 
localities separate agreements are negotiated with 
individual employers, or with a small group 0 
employers operating under generally similar cor- 
ditions. 

Throughout the history of the Amalgamate: 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, the larg: 
meat-packing establishments have proved to b 
the greatest obstacle in the organization tasks 0! 
the union. It is only within the last few year 
that the union has been able to gain a foothold i 
the plants of the so-called “big four,” the largest 
meat packers in the country. At the present time 
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14 locals have exclusive bargaining rights among 
the main plants of one of these concerns and 
nearly as many locals have been chartered in 
another. Including the small and medium-sized 
meat-packing houses, the union now maintains 
contractual relations with over 400 packing houses, 
all employing members of the Amalgamated 
exclusively. 

Organizing meat cutters and butchers in the 
retail field has been more successful. About 6,000 
of the approximately 9,300 meat cutters employed 
by the largest food chain, the Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Co., are now working under union 
conditions. Relations with the second largest food 
chain, the Kroger Co., have been improved, and 
nearly 80 percent of all employees eligible for 
membership in the Amalgamated are covered by 
agreements. A Nation-wide understanding with 
the Safeway Stores covers nearly 3,000 workers. 
Other satisfactory agreements have been signed 
with the American Stores with headquarters in 
Philadelphia, First National Stores with head- 
quarters in Boston, and with Union Premier Foods, 
whose stores employ almost 3,000 butchers. 

In 1937 the union entered into an agreement 
with the National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers, representing from 25,000 to 30,000 inde- 
pendent retail meat dealers scattered throughout 
the country. This agreement recognized the 
Amalgamated as the representative of meat cutters 
and butcher workmen in the retail meat industry 
and formulated a broad policy of cooperation to be 
followed by local unions and local meat dealers. 
Specific questions relating to wage rates, hours, 
etc., are determined through collective bargaining 
between locals and dealers in the association. 
Under the terms of the national agreement, a 
trade-relations board serves to carry out the 
general objectives of the agreement and to 
arbitrate disputes arising between local unions 
and local dealers or their local association. 


WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS 


The conditions under which butchers and meat 
cutters work today are vastly different from those 
which existed 3 or 4 decades ago. No longer are 
butchers in the retail field working 65, 70, or more 
hours per week. Working conditions are also 
infinitely better. In New York City, for example, 
prior to the successful organization of the trade 
about 30 years ago, many butchers earned as low 
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as $14 per month. Years of persistent organizing, 
of collective bargaining, and of occasional strikes 
when all other means failed, have reduced the 
hours of butchers in the retail field to an average 
of about 8% per day. Wages have been increased 
to an average of about $37 per week. 

Substantial departures from these averages 
naturally exist in the individual agreements nego- 
tiated by local unions throughout the country. 
Yor example, in one agreement in a midwestern 
city covering about 200 employers with 500 em- 
ployees, wages of retail butchers and meat cutters 
are based upon the volume of weekly sales and 
range from $25 to $40 per week. In a representa- 
tive southern city a minimum weekly wage of 
$30 is established, while in a large Pacific coast 
city an agreement between the local union and the 
meat dealers’ association provides for a $40 mini- 
mum weekly wage for journeyman meat cutters. 
Another agreement with an eastern chain store 
calls for wages from $30 to $37.50 per week, with 
extra commission on the amount of sales. 

Work on special holidays is generally forbidden, 
although some agreements permit holiday work 
if compensated at a higher rate of pay, and also if 
necessary because of serious competition from 
other retail stores in the neighborhood. Most 
agreements permit a somewhat longer workday 
immediately preceding a holiday, for the con- 
venience of customers. An increasing number of 
agreements now provide paid vacations for work- 
ers who have been steadily employed for a specified 
period, generally not less than a year. 

The International union fully appreciates the 
dependence of the general public upon retail meat 
stores for their supply of meat and therefore exerts 
every effort to avoid inconveniencing customers 
through strikes. Before a local may declare a 
strike against an employer, the national office 
must be consulted, and attempts are made by a 
representative of that office to obtain a satisfac- 
tory adjustment of the dispute. 

However, the union feels that peaceful relations 
in the industry can only be achieved when em- 
ployers recognize and bargain in good faith with 
the union. Where employers have subscribed 
to this point of view, the union can assume 
greater responsibility for the activities of its 
members and often consents to submit grievances 
and other controversies arising during the life 
of the agreement to an outside impartial agency 
for decision. 








Industrial Injuries in the United States in 1939 
MAX D. KOSSORIS 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


About 16,400 workers were killed at their jobs, 


110,000 were permanently impaired, and another 


1,478,000 were disabled for at least 1 day during 


1939, according to a recently completed survey of 


industrial injuries in the United States by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The total of about 
1,600,000 persons killed and injured includes both 
employed and self-employed workers. 

The number of workers killed while on the job 
was about the same in 1939 as in 1938, but the 
other types of industrial disabilities increased 
from about 99,000 in 1938 to slightly over 109,000 
in 1939, and temporary disabilities to employed 
workers increased from about 1,260,000 to about 
1,478,000. 

Construction operations accounted for the 
largest number of disabling injuries during the 
year. This industry had about 405,000 disabling 
injuries of which 3,600 were fatal. Manufactur- 
ing was second, with 286,000 injuries of which 
1,600 resulted in death. Agriculture with 257,000 


disabling injuries had about 4,300 fatalities 
Wholesale and retail trade had the largest number 
of permanent impairments to workers. They 
totaled 39,000, or more than those in construction 
and manufacturing combined. 

In most industries increases in exposure, that 
is increased man-hours of work, were accompanied 
by increases in the number of injuries. In facet 
the increases in injuries often exceeded the in- 
creases in employee-hours worked, emphasizing 
the need for extra safety efforts when new en- 
ployees are added. In a large number of indus- 
tries the percentage increase in injuries was more 
than double the percentage increase in employee- 
hours worked. To cite but a few illustrations, in 
the manufacture of hardware, hours worked in- 
creased 21 percent and injuries 63 percent; in 
book and job printing, hours worked increased 3 
percent and injuries 24 percent. 

The reports also show that when exposure de- 
creased, disabling injuries frequently decreased 
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more rapidly. For instance, in highway construc- 
tion the hour decrease was 5 percent, but the 
injury decrease was 11 percent. Similarly, in 
sawmills man-hours decreased by 4 percent and 
injuries by 12 percent. 

A study of the trend of injuries since 1926 shows 
that beginning with 1934 there has been a fairly 
constant decline in the number of injuries of all 
types per million man-hours worked. There were 
21 percent fewer injuries for every million hours 
worked in 1939 than in 1934. Deaths decreased 
by one-third, permanent impairments by more 
than a third, and temporary disabilities by nearly 
20 percent. Experience in a number of industries 
shows that if sufficient attention is given to acci- 
dent prevention, considerable and sometimes 
drastic reductions in the frequency of industrial 
injuries can be achieved. The large number of 
injuries during 1939, however, is proof that much 
still remains to be done in the field of safety. 

Manufacturing Industries.—Reports from 19,423 
identical manufacturing establishments, with 3% 
million employees in 1939, show that industrial 
injuries were slightly more frequent in 1939 than 
in 1938. The number of disabling injuries for 
every million hours worked, i. e., the frequency 
rate, rose from 15.07 to 15.43. Employee-hours 
worked increased from 6,195 million to 7,184 
million. At the same time, however, disabling 
injuries in these establishments increased from 
87,975 to 102,084. The 1939 figure for these 
plants includes 554 deaths, 73 permanent and 
totally disabling injuries (such as the loss of 2 eyes, 
2 hands, an arm and a leg, etc.), 5,782 partial but 
permanent injuries (such as the loss of 1 eye, 1 
foot, 1 or more fingers, etc.), and 95,675 temporary 
injuries which disabled workers for at least 1 day. 

As has been true over a period of years, logging 
had the highest number of disabling injuries per 
million hours worked. The frequency rate of 112.36 
represents an increase over the very high rate of 
107.47 in 1938. Sawmills ranked second, with a 
frequency rate of 51.48. Other manufacturing 
industries with large numbers of injuries per mil- 
lion employee-hours were: Fertilizer; canning; 
slaughtering and meat packing; sugar refining; 
fabricated structural steel; forging; foundries; 
planing mills; pulp mills; brick, tile, and terra 
cotta; and steam fittings. 

The severity of injuries for 1939 for the manu- 
facturing group as a whole was little different from 
1938. In both years every 1,000 injuries consisted 
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of 6 deaths, 56 permanent injuries, and 938 
temporary injuries. The reduction in the average 
time loss per temporary injury, from 21 days to 18, 
was the only notable change. 


Number of injuries per million hours worked ' 





Industry 1939 1938 
Manufacturing 

All manufacturing - - - - -- ‘seth 15. 43 | 15. 07 
Printing and publishing-- - 6. 95 | 6. 48 
I id rtd eine eee 9. 00 | 8. 46 
OO Ee 9. 24 | 8. 71 
Epa 9. 75 9. 95 
Ee 10. 03 | 10. 24 
Machinery tac 11. 07 | 11. 02 

rransportation equipment. ‘ 13. 08 | 13. 86 
Iron and steel__- -- i 17. 59 | 16. 78 
Foodstuffs _---. -- 18. 92 | 19. 16 
Paper and allied products... ee 20. 50 | 20. 10 
Stone, clay, and om. eines 21. 20 | 18. 90 
Lumber sib ecicebaioss “s 46. 70 | 45. 88 

Nonmanufacturing | 

Public utilities... ......-- 8. 24 | 8. 53 
SL 9. 33 | 8. 67 
| SE = 14. 65 | 14. 14 
Wholesale trade-- - - - - 11. 26 9. 71 
Laundries and dry cleaning 6. 97 5. 74 
Construction............. 61. 84 | 58. 63 





1 Generally referred to as injury-frequency rate. 


Nonmanufacturing Industries.—Among the 7,571 
nonmanufacturing establishments covered in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics survey, work in the 
construction industry stood out as the most haz- 
ardous. The injury frequency rate of 61.84 per 
million employee-hours in this industry was four 
times as high as that of 15.43 for all manufactur- 
ing. The rate of 93.86 for heavy construction ex- 
ceeded that of every industry studied except 
logging. Building construction, with a rate of 
48.24, the lowest rate in the construction group, 
exceeded that of every manufacturing industry 
except logging and sawmills. 

Public utilities, on the other hand, had a low 
injury rate, with only 8.24 injuries per million 
hours. Within this group, streetcar and bus trans- 
portation had the highest (14.68), and the 
telephone industry the lowest rates (2.36). Whole- 
sale-trade establishments experienced a frequency 
rate of 11.26, and retail establishments a rate of 
8.77. The rate of injuries for hotel workers was 
somewhat more adverse than that for workers in 
restaurants. It averaged 14.65 injuries per million 
hours in hotels against 12.34 in restaurants. 





Nonagricultural Employment in the United States 


The number of workers employed in industries 
other than agriculture was 235,000 higher in June 
than in May and 920,000 higher than in June a 
year ago. The June level of 35,465,000 was about 
2,340,000 higher than 2 years ago and over 
8,800,000 higher than in March 1933, when em- 
ployment reached the lowest point of the depres- 
sion. 

From March 1933, when the total number of 
persons employed in nonagricultural industries was 
estimated at about 26,630,000, until September 
1937 employment advanced rather steadily, with 
over 10,000,000 persons having been returned to 
jobs. During the latter part of 1937 business 
activity and employment declined sharply and 
remained at a relatively low level throughout 1938 
and the first few months of 1939. Employment 
again started to increase during the summer of last 
year, and the pick-up became more marked as the 
year advanced. Another temporary decline set in 
toward the end of 1939, but since February of this 
year employment has advanced steadily each 
month. 

Manufacturing —In manufacturing, the num- 
ber of wage earners, office workers, and execu- 
tives employed in June was 6 percent higher than 
a year ago and 15 percent higher than in June 
1938. During the depression, factory employ- 
ment fell about 40 percent below the level of 1929. 
By September 1937, however, employment in 
manufacturing industries slightly exceeded the 


1929 average. In June of this year it was about 7 
percent below the average of 1937 and of 1929. 





DISTRIBUTION OF NONAGRICULTURAL 
EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES , JUNE 1940 


MANUFACTURING 
EMPLOYEES 


9,554,000 


TRADE 
6,156,000 


GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 


FINANCE , SERVICE 
AND MISC. 


EMPLOYEES 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 







2,991,000 EMPLOYEES 


CONSTRUCTION 


1,309,000 EMPLOYEES 


MINING 


838,000 EMPLOYEES 


SELF - EMPLOYED 
AND OTHERS * 





6,144,000 EMPLOYEES 


* INCLUDES PROPRIETORS , FIRM MEMBERS AND SELF-EMPLOYED PERSONS 
FOR ALL INDUSTRIES, AS WELL AS CASUAL WORKERS AND DOMESTIC SERVANTS 








S BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS PRELIMINARY ESTIMATES 





Mining, Quarrying, and Petroleum Producing.— 
Current employment in mining, quarrying, and 
petroleum-producing establishments is 6 percent 
higher than in June of last year. June employ- 
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ment in the mining group of industries was about Trade, Service, and Government.—The esti- 


12 percent below the average for 1937 but about 
30 percent above the low point of the depression. 

Construction.—Activity and employment in 
construction have picked up sharply since 1938. 
This industry was severely affected by the de- 
pression, and for a considerable period of time 
employment remained at less than half of the 
average during 1929. In June 1940 it was esti- 
mated that approximately 1,309,000 workers had 
jobs in the construction industry. This was about 
the same as in June of last year and slightly higher 
than in June of 1937. It was still considerably 
below the 1929 level. 

Transportation and Public Utilities —During 
the early stages of the depression transportation 
and public utility employment declined more 
slowly than manufacturing, mining, and con- 
struction. At the low point, in 1933, however, 
about 34 percent fewer workers had jobs than in 
1929. Since 1933 the number of workers em- 
ployed on railroads, bus lines, electric power 
plants, manufactured-gas establishments, and 
other industries included in this group has in- 
creased, but at a much slower rate than, for 
example, in manufacturing establishments. 
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mated number of employees in retail and whole- 
sale stores, restaurants, filling stations, auto re- 
pair shops, and other trade establishments is 
slightly below the average for 1929. In financial 
and service establishments, including banks, in- 
surance companies, real-estate agencies, hotels, 
laundries, barber shops, amusements, etc., June 
employment slightly exceeded the average for 
1929 and was also slightly higher than the aver- 
age for 1937. The number of employees in Gov- 
ernment establishments, including Federal, State, 
and local Government agencies, public schools, 
and military and naval personnel, reached a new 
high level in June. 
Self-Employed and Others. 
of persons engaged in nonagricultural employment 


‘The total number 


also includes many self-employed persons, such as 
independent retail merchants, lawyers, doctors, 
and peddlers. It also comprises a considerable 
number of domestic servants, odd-job men, etc., 
employed by private families rather than by 
business establishments. It is estimated that 
the June total for these groups was slightly in 


excess of 6,100,000 persons. 


11 





National Income In 1939 


In terms of goods produced and _ services 
rendered, national income in 1939, according to the 
Department of Commerce, at least equaled or 
probably exceeded the previous peak recorded in 
1929. In terms of dollars, however, it was still 
considerably lower than in 1929. This difference 
between “real” national income and “dollar’’ or 
money national income is explained largely by 
changes in the prices of goods and services that 
have occurred over the period. 

On the basis of current prices, the Department 
of Commerce places the 1939 national income in 
the United States at approximately 69.4 billion 
dollars. This is an increase of 5.8 billion dollars 
or 9 percent compared with 1938. Except for 
1937, national income last year was higher than 
for any year since 1929, when it was estimated at 
nearly 83 billion dollars. 

Income Produced.—The largest gains in national 
income in 1939 were recorded in manufacturing 
industries and in construction work performed 
under contract. The income produced by each of 
these groups was about 25 percent higher than 
in 1938. In mining the income produced rose 
15 percent and in transportation 13 percent. 


National income produced 





| 


Economic group 1929 1937 1938 1939 











| 
millions of dollars 








(Se --|82, 885 71,172 |63, 610 | 69, 378 
Agriculture... _..-- | 7,258 | 6,378 | 5,432 | 5, 635 
ea .----| 1, 883 | 1, 530 | 1,072 | 1, 232 
Electric power and gas_| 1, 425 | 1, 380 1,365 | 1, 384 
Manufacturing - -- - - - - - 20, 308 |16, 994 |12, 359 | 15, 425 
Contract construction__| 3,670 | 1,902 | 1,749 | 2,148 
Transportation -- -- - - 7,108 | 5,088 | 4,261 | 4, 800 
Communication. - - - - 1, 047 839 808 | 863 

ie sidings ative 11, 314 | 9,131 | 8, 593 9, 135 
rere 8,915 | 6,189 | 5, 837 5, 983 
Government !___....-- 6, 330 | 9,153 | 9,846 | 9, 884 
aera 9,615 | 8,477 | 8,067 | 8, 374 
Social security contri- 

butions of employers- - -- - - - - 950 | 1,119 1, 196 
Miscellaneous- - ------- | 4,012 | 3,161 | 3, 102 | 3,319 





1 Includes work-program wages aggregating 1,783 million 
dollars in 1937, 2,145 million dollars in 1988, and 1,869 
million dollars in 1989. 


Several important groups, notably electric 
power and gas, communications, and trade had 
higher incomes last vear than in 1937, and in 


contract construction income was higher than in 
any year since 1930. Despite substantial in- 
creases in construction activity in recent years, the 
aggregate 1939 income of this group was about 
40 percent below 1929. Income produced by 
mining enterprises last year was about one-third 
smaller and in manufacturing and agriculture 
about one-fourth smaller than in 1929. 

Income Paid Out.—Salaries, wages, and other 
forms of compensation to employees accounted for 
almost 46.8 billion dollars, or 68.2 percent, of 
income paid out last year. This total includes all 
types of payments for services rendered, ranging 
from hourly and daily pay of wage earners in 
mines, mills, stores, and factories to the annual 
salaries and bonus payments of executives and 
heads of great corporations. 

Dividend and interest payments in 1939 aggre- 
gated nearly 9 billion dollars and net rents and 
royalties totaled slightly more than 2 billion dol- 
iars. Withdrawals of funds from their own enter- 
prises by businessmen, professional persons, and 
farmers accounted for slightly more than 10.8 
billion dollars. 

Out of every $1,000 of national income paid out 
last year to these various groups, $682 went to 
employees in wages, salaries, etc., $157 was taken 
out of their own enterprises by businessmen, pro- 
fessional persons, and farmers, $131 was paid out 
in dividends and interest, and $30 in rents and 
royalties. 

The proportion of the total national income paid 
out to employees was slightly higher last year than 
in any other year on record. It accounted for 68.2 
percent of the total income paid out in 1939, as 
against 68.1 percent in 1938, 67.7 percent in 1937, 
and 65.5 percent in 1929. 

Dividend and interest payments also were higher 
last year than in 1938, but were lower than in 1937 
and 1929. Rents and royalties accounted for 
about 3 percent of the income paid out in the last 
few years. 


Monthly Estimates of Income Payments 


Beginning with this issue, the Lasor Inrorma- 
TION BuLLeETIN will publish monthly estimates of 
income payments prepared by the Department of 
Commerce. These estimates will appear in the 
section Business and Economic Conditions. 
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Business and Economic Conditions in June 1940 


Income Payments.—The Department of Com- 
merce estimates income payments in the United 
States in June at approximately 6.2 billion dol- 
lars, a rise of 9 percent compared with May. For 
the first 6 months of 1940, income payments 
totaled 35.3 billion dollars, or about 5 percent 
higher than in the similar period of last year. 

Farm Income.—The June cash income of farm- 
ers from the sale of farm products and from 
Government payments totaled $587,000,000, as 
against $620,000,000 in the preceding month and 
$583,000,000 in June 1939. 

Automobdiles.— Approximately 344,600 passenger 
cars and trucks were assembled in June. This 
compares with 391,200 cars and trucks in May 
and 309,700 in June a year ago. 

Bituminous Coal.—Production of bituminous 
coal in June totaled 32,640,000 tons—about 2,800,- 
000 tons less than in May but nearly 4,700,000 
tons more than in June 1939. 


Building Construction.—Reports from 2,096 
cities indicate that the value of permits granted 
in June for construction work aggregated about 
$177,800,000. This compares with $201,300,000 
in the preceding month and $199,000,000 in June 
of last year. 

Electric Power.—June output of electric power 
is estimated at 11,226 million kilowatt hours, as 
against 11,423 million kilowatt hours in May and 
10,360 million kilowatt hours in June 1939. 

Railroad Freight-Car Loadings.—Class I freight- 
car loadings increased sharply in June, averaging 
706,900 cars per week. They averaged 678,200 
cars per week in May and 625,500 cars per week in 
June 1939. 

Steel—Another substantial increase in output 
of steel ingots was recorded in June, as total pro- 
duction for the month climbed to 5,530,000 tons. 
Output in May was 4,840,000 tons and in June 
1939 about 3,125,000 tons. 


Trend of Industrial Production 


A marked increase in steel output combined with 
smaller increases in production in some branches 
of the textile industry largely accounted for the 
rise of nearly 8 percent in the Federal Reserve 
Board’s June index of industrial production. Out- 
put of factories and mines this June was 16 per- 
cent higher than in June of last year. 


Automobile assemblies declined as the 1940 pro- 
duction season neared its end. Slaughtering and 
meat-packing establishments and leather plants 
operated at about the same level as in the preced- 
ing month. Sales by department stores and vari- 
ety stores in June were also about the same as 
in May. 
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Employment and Pay Rolls in June 1940 


Outstanding in the June employment increase 
of nearly a quarter of a million workers in non- 
agricultural industries was the gain of 50,000 
workers in manufacturing. Usually factory em- 
ployment declines with the advent of summer, 
but this year reports to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics indicate substantial increases in the 
number of workers employed in many factories. 

In the war-materials industries, aircraft firms 
continued to expand, with nearly twice as many 
workers employed as in June of last year. Engine, 
shipbuilding, and machine-tool plants also re- 
ported further substantial gains. The steel in- 
dustry added more than 21,000 workers to its 
labor force, and firms manufacturing electrical 
machinery hired an additional 3,000 workers. <A 
seasonal gain of nearly 32,000 workers in the 
canning and preserving industry was recorded, 
and smaller seasonal increases occurred in ice- 
cream, beverages, and a number of the building- 
material industries. 

Public and private construction work in June 
provided jobs to approximately 61,000 more 
workers than in the preceding month, and an 
additional 35,000 were employed by public utility 
and transportation companies. Employment ad- 


vanced by 34,000 in retail and wholesale trade 
and by 28,000 in financial, service, and miscel- 
laneous enterprises. Metal mines, quarries, and 
crude-petroleum producing also reported more 
workers on their pay rolls in June. 

Declines in employment between the middle of 
May and the middle of June were largely seasonal. 
Industries most affected by such reductions were 
automobiles, cotton goods, fertilizers, and the 
textile dyeing and finishing trades. A slightly 
lower level of employment was also recorded in 
anthracite and bituminous-coal mining. 


DURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 


Employment.—All durable-goods groups of in- 
dustries with the exception of transportation 
equipment reported more workers on their pay 
rolls in June. The increases ranged from slightly 
more than 3,000 in nonferrous metals and in 
stone, clay, and glass to 11,800 in machinery 
manufacturing and 24,400 in iron and steel. For 
all groups combined, the net gain in employment 
totaled 38,700. 

Over the year interval June 1939 to June 1940, 
employment in the durable-goods manufacturing 
industries rose by nearly half a million. All 


Estimated employment and pay rolls in manufacturing industries 


June 1940, May 1940, and June 1939 





Number of workers employed | 


Amount of weekly pay roll 








| 
Industry | 
| 














June May June June May June 
1940! 1940 ? 1939 1940! 1940 ? 1939 
: | | Bass 

All Industries________- 7, 867, 500 7, 815, 600 | 7, 372, 700 | | 9185, 760, 000 | | $182, 642, 000 $164, 089, 000 
Durable-goods groups__-_--- | 8, 7 758, 300 | 8, 714 600 i 3, 257, 900 | 100, 260, 9, 000 a aaaT | “80, 8 862 5, 000 
Iron and steel__ -_- 933, 500 | 909, 100 806, 600 26, 373, 000 | 24, 700, 000 | 21, 001, 000 
Machinery. & 020, 500 | 1, 008, 700 | 846, 500 29, 806, 000 | = 29, 148, 000 22’ 734, 000 
Transportation equipme nt- 639, 400 648, 000 | 511, 700 20, 256, 000 | 20, 068, 000 15, 303, 000 


Nonferrous metals - - - 


Lumber_-_ 


Stone, clay, , glass (es 
Nondurable- -goods groups _ _ - - 


| 
| 265, 700 
} 


624, 200 
| 290, 300 
| 4, 114, 200 


619, 100 
287, 200 
4, 101,000 


| 


262, 600 | 


Textiles__.-- 1, 527, 900 | 1, 563, 700 | 
Leather... --_-. ai 281, 100 | 280, 600 
ee .-| $60,700 | 808, 200 
Tobacco_____- 89, 800 86, 100 
Paper and printing. 608,500 | 611,000 | 
0 OS Sees. 394,900 | 400, 400 
Rubber- - - __- 112, 100 | 112, 800 
Unclassified _ __ _- 239,200 | 238, 200 


| 


— tN 


227, 700 


603, 300 | 


282, 000 


, 114, 800 | 
, 593, 600 


6, 945, 000 | 


11, 629, 000 | 


6, 501, 000 
85, 500, 000 
23, 923, 000 


6, 797, 000 
11, 584, 000 


6, 623, 000 | 
84, 940, 000 | 


24, 683, 000 





512, 000 
11, 000, 000 

6, 268, 000 
83, 224, 00 
25, 182, 000 


or 


304, 400 4, 670, 000 4, 443, 000 5, 000 
845, 300 19, 539, 000 | 18, 427, 000 18, 779, 000 

90, 200 1, 488, 000 1, 351, 000 x 1° 368, 000 
583, 100 16, 634, 000 16, 813, 000 15, 385, 000 
363, 800 11, 026, 000 11, 073, 000 | 9, 837, 000 
107, 600 2, 998, 000 3, 023, 000 | 2, 847, 000 
226, 800 5, 222, 000 5, 127, 000 | 4, 614, 000 
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groups had more workers on their pay rolls this 
June than a year ago. The largest increases were 
174,000 in machinery, 127,700 in transportation 
equipment, and 126,900 in iron and steel. 

Weekly Pay Rolls—Total weekly wage pay- 
ments to workers employed in the durable-goods 
groups of industries rose $2,560,000 in June. The 
outstanding gains during the month were $1,673,- 
000 in iron and steel and $658,000 in machinery. 

The total weekly pay roll of durable-goods 
groups of industries was approximately $19,400,- 
000 higher this June than in June of last year. 
All durable-goods groups reported larger pay-roll 
disbursements, with the gains varying in amount 
from $233,000 in stone, clay, and glass to $7,072,- 
000 in machinery manufacturing. 


NONDURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 


Employment.—Some nondurable-goods indus- 
tries reported substantial decreases in employ- 
ment in June while others recorded increases. 
For instance, employment declined by 35,800 in 
textiles but advanced by 52,500 in foodstuffs, 


largely canning and preserving. For all nondu- 
rable-goods groups combined, employment was 
approximately 13,000 higher than in May. 

About the same number of workers were en- 
gaged in manufacturing nondurable-goods prod- 
ucts this June as in June a yearago. ‘The level of 
employment was higher than in June 1939 in 
chemicals, paper and printing, foodstuffs, rubber, 
and the unclassified industries, but was substan- 
tially lower in textiles and leather. 

Weekly Pay Rolls —Higher weekly pay rolls in 
foodstuffs, leather, tobacco, and the unclassified 
industries in June were more than sufficient to 
counterbalance losses in the other nondurable- 
goods groups of industries. The net increase for 
all groups combined over the month interval was 
relatively small aggregating about $560,000. 

Compared with June 1939, total weekly wage 
payments in the nondurable-goods manufacturing 
industries were $2,275,000 higher this June. 
Among the nondurable-goods groups, the largest 
increases were $1,249,000 in paper and printing, 
$1,189,000 in chemicals, and $760,000 in food. 


Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries 


Reversing the trend of the last 5 months, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics factory employment 
index moved slightly upward in June. It was 
nearly 7 percent higher than in June a year ago. 
For every 1,000 factory wage earners employed 
during 1923-25, 997 had jobs this June as against 
990 in May and 934 in June 1939. 


Weekly pay rolls in manufacturing industries 
also rose slightly in June and were about 13 per- 
cent higher than in the same month of last year. 
The Bureau’s pay-roll index stood at 97.9 in June, 
compared with 96.3 in the preceding month, 86.5 
in June a year ago and 100 as the average for the 
3 years, 1923-25. 
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Hours of Work and Earnings in 
Manufacturing Industries 


The weekly working time of 37's hours in manu- 
facturing establishments in June averaged slightly 
higher than in the preceding month and in June 
1939. Average hourly earnings of 67 cents were 


> 


about the same as in May and 3 cents an hour 
higher than in June a year ago. Weekly earnings 
of employed factory workers averaged $25.80 in 
June—30 cents per week more than in the preced- 
ing month and approximately $1.55 per week more 
than in June of last year. 

In five selected durable- and nondurable-goods 
manufacturing industries average weekly hours of 
work and average hourly and weekly earnings in 
June 1940 were: 


Durable-goods manufacturing 


Weekly hours: 
40.5 in foundries and machine shops. 
38.5 in sawmills. 
37.5 in brick manufacturing. 
37.0 in automobiles. 
37.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
Hourly earnings (in cents): 
95.5 in automobiles. 
85.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
73.0 in foundries and machine shops. 
55.0 in brick manufacturing. 
50.5 in sawmills. 
Weekly earnings: 
$35.45 in automobiles. 
$31.55 in blast furnaces and rolling mulls. 
$29.40 in foundries and machine shops. 
$20.75 in brick manufacturing. 
$19.30 in sawmills. 


Nondurable-goods manufacturing 


Weekly hours: 

41.5 in paper and pulp. 

40.0 in slaughtering and meat packing. 

35.5 in petroleum refining. 

34.5 in tires and inner tubes. 

34.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
Hourly earnings (in cents) : 

98.5 in petroleum refining. 

97.0 in tires and inner tubes. 

69.0 in slaughtering and meat packing. 

64.5 in paper and pulp. 

41.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
Weekly earnings: 

$34.85 in petroleum refining. 

$33.20 in tires and inner tubes. 

$27.80 in slaughtering and meat packing. 

$26.70 in paper and pulp. 

$13.90 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
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Employment, Pay Rolls, Wages, and Hours 
in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries 





Increase or decreas 





——. 


June May June 
1940! 1940 to | 1839 to 
June | June 
1940 | 1940 
Retail trade? | Percent Percent 
Employment- - - ---- 3, 504, 000 +0. 3 2.3 
Weekly pay roll___-_- _|$73, 981, 000 +1.2 ~4.] 
Weekly hours_-_-- 43. 0 +.5 
Hourly earnings - - - —- $0. 55 +.6 ) 
Weekly earnings - - - $21. 55 +.9 1.7 
Wholesale trade 
Employment - - -- 1, 423, 300 +. 5 1.4 
Weekly pay roll____-_|$45, 094, 000 +.7 | 27 
Weekly hours___--- 41.0 —.8 2 
Hourly earnings. - - _ - $0. 75 —.9 3 
Weekly earnings- -- $30. 60 +.2 l 
Bituminous coal 
Employment- - --- 383, 900 —1,7 +6, 9 
Weekly pay roll____..| $8, 180, 000 —1.7 | 11.3 
Weekly hours-__- 27. 0 | +.8 +6.4 
Hourly earnings - - - - - | $0. 88 +.4 +g 
Weekly earnings- -- $23. 85 —.1 4.) 


Metal mining 














Employment- - - - - 77, 400 | +1.8 -14.5 
Weekly pay roll______| $2, 190, 000 +1.6 24. | 
Weekly hours__--_--. 41.0 —.6 3.5 
Hourly earnings- -_-__- $0. 73 +. 5 | -5.2 
Weekly earnings - - - $29. 55 —.1 | 8.6 
Telephone and 
telegraph 
Employment. - - --- : 392, 800 +.9 +2. 1 
Weekly pay roll__-_-_- _|$12, 478, 000 +.1 +3.4 
Weekly hours__-- - --- 39. 0 --.7 —1.8 
Hourly earnings - - - - - $0. 80 —.1 +1.8 
Weekly earnings- - --- $31. 20 —.8 +1.3 
Power and light 
Employment. - ---- - 250, 500 | +.8 +24 
Weekly pay roll____- $8, 752, 000 | +.9 | +-3.8 
Weekly hours------~- 39.5 | —1.5| —1.6 
Hourly earnings- --_- $. 89 | +1.5 2.2 
Weekly earnings - - -- $35. 10 (3) 1.3 
Street railways and 

busses | 
Employment- - ----- 192, 500 | +.4 —.9 
Weekly pay roll__._- $6, 517, 000 | +11} @ 
Weekly hours-----.-- 46. 5 | +.6 | —.1 
Hourly earnings - - - - - | $0. 72 | +.4 | +15 
Weekly earnings. - ---| $33. 65 | +.7 +1.0 

Hotels : 
Employment. - ----- 266,100; —2.3 1.7 
Weekly pay roll___.._| $4, 056, 000 —1.5 | -.3 
Weekly hours_-_-- -- -- 46. 5 +.7 1,2 
Hourly earnings. - - - - $0. 33 +.6 | 1.2 
Weekly earnings - --_- $15. 50 +.8 | 1.4 

Laundries 
Employment. - ----- 236, 900 +3. 5 | +3.9 
Weekly pay roll___-- $4, 018, 000 +4. 3 | +6.2 
Weekly hours-_.-- --- 43. 5 | +.3 | —.3 
Hourly earnings__-_-- - $0. 42 | +. 6 | +-2.4 
Weekly earnings- ---- $18. 45 +.8 +2,2 
Dyeing and cleaning 

Employment. - - - - - - - 65, 900 +3. 4 +21 
Weekly pay roll____..| $1, 294, 000 | +4.9 +6.4 
Weekly hours_----- -- 45. 5 +1. 6 | +3.4 
Hourly earnings - - - -- $0. 49 | —.1) 1.4 
Weekly earnings- - -- - $21.75 | +1.4 | +4.2 
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What Happened to Prices in June 1940 


Wholesale Prices —The level of wholesale com- 
modity prices again declined slightly in June. 
It was 2.5 percent higher than in June a year ago. 
Commodities which in 1926 sold wholesale at 


3100 could be bought for $77.50 in June, $78.40 
in May, and $75.60 in June 1939. 


Index of wholesale prices 





1926= 100 Increase 
ae 
decrease 
. (—) 
ne June June June 
1940 1939 = to 
June 
| 1940 
Index Index Percent 
All commodities____- _- 77.5 75. 6 +2.5 
Farm products-_-_-_--- ---- 66. 2 62. 4 +6. 1 
Raw materials__- - -- - 70. 7 67. 7 +-4.4 
Semimanufactured arti- 
aoe sii 77.9 74.1 +5. 1 
Finished products - ; 80. 5 79. 6 +1.1 





Government Employment 


Works Projects.—A further reduction in employ- 
ment occurred in June on work relief projects 
operated by the Work Projects Administration. 
Estimated employment for the month of 1,580,000 
was about 255,000 smaller than in May. Total 
wages paid to workers on W. P. A. projects de- 
clined from $110,140,000 in May to $96,550,000 
in June. 

Construction Projects —Employment and earn- 
ings provided at the site of construction on 
Government projects in May were: 














Project = “| Earnings 
All construction projects___..---- 567, 000 |$53, 530, 000 
Regular Federal Government ap- 

EEE 311, 300 | 33, 880, 000 
Financed by Work Projects Ad- 

I a ie msi essesied 112, 300 5, 140, 000 
Public Works Administration__._| 91, 600 9, 300, 000 
United States Housing Authority_| 49, 700 4, 950, 000 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 

I a 2, 100 260, 000 
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Retail Food Prices —Based on average prices of 
1935-39 as 100, the retail food price index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics was 98.3 in June, 97.0 
in May, and 93.6 in June 1939. This was an 
increase of about 1 percent over the month interval 
and of 5 percent over the year interval. 


Ave rage re tail food price 8 for the country as a whole 





f : Inerease (+) or de- 
Item 1940 crease (—), June 
. 1939 to June 1940 

Cents Cents Percent 
Bread _ - - pound~ 8. 1 +0, 2 +2. 5 
ea Se 33. 6 +3. 1 +10. 2 
Milk, delivered___quart_- 12.5 1.0 +8. 7 
I as a cas _dozen 27. 4 -—.4 —1.6 
Potatoes___-___- .- peck. - 44.6 3. 6 +88 
OS See pound _- 9. 2 —1,.2 —11.5 
Pork chops- .-----do---- 26. 7 -2.9 —9. 8 
Round steak - - _ - - do... 36. 1 —.1 —.3 
Sugar_______10 pounds_- 52.3 +. 7 +1.4 
i ckccwns pound _- 21.3 —1.0 -4.5 





and Relief in June 1940 


C.C. C. and N. Y. A—The number of enrolled 
workers, camp supervisors, and instructors em- 
ployed in the Civilian Conservation Corps in June 
declined to 275,500. Their earnings for the month 
aggregated $11,980,000. The National Youth 
Administration employed about 590,000 boys and 
girls at a total pay roll of $7,880,000. 

General Relief—About 702,700 families and 
single persons in 106 urban areas received $19,- 
810,000 in relief payments from public funds in 
June. This was a decline from May of 4 percent 
in cases and 6 percent in funds disbursed. 

Federal Service —Employment and earnings in 
the Federal Government Service in June were: 








Service 4 ; Earnings 
— | 
Executive t...............- 1, 011, 000 $149, 100, 000 
re 474, 000 33, 700, 000 
cc o 5, 890 1, 303, 000 
A. oa canteen na cane 2, 470 585, 000 











1 Includes about 124, 100 force-account, supervisory, and 
technical employees with a total pay roll of $15,970,000 
shown under other classifications. 
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